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THe DuNKER BEE-HIVE. 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS; 


OR, 
THE BIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


™ CHAPTER V. 
A BREEZY PROSPECT AHEAD. 


I AM not quite sure that Major Toppleton 

did not know the Wimpletonians had se- 
lected the Horse Shoe for their camp ground, 
and that a collision was likely to occur between 
the students of the rival academies. If he did 
know it, he was certainly to blame; even though 
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the Toppletonians had legal possession of the 
land; for a man is morally responsible far be- 
yond the letter of the law. It was plain enough 
to me that the wire-pullers on our side had 
selected the Horse Shoe simply because it was 
the usual encampment of their rivals. 

The Toppletonians were highly excited and 
intensely belligerent. The jealousy between 
the two sides of the lake and between the two 
schools had thoroughly infected them, There 
were only a few who were not ready to fight 
for the banner under which they marched. 
While I confess that I was to some extent a 
partisan for the Toppletonians, I could not 
help feeling that there was something undig- 
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nified and unmanly in this senseless quarrel. 
1. could realize this sentiment, even while I was 
anxious that the Wimpletonians should not 
* get ahead” of our side. I was not in love 
with Colonel Wimpleton and his son, but I 
should have preferred to treat them with dig- 
nified contempt, rather than pick a quarrel with 
them. 

The Wimpletonians had a whole fleet of 
boats, including the dozen or more that be- 
longed to the Institute, and several bateaux, 
loaded with tents and baggage. The wind 
was light early in the day, and as they had to 
sail a dozen miles before they reached their 
destination, they were not likely to arrive at 
the island before us. Major Toppleton had 
ordered the tug steamer to be at Grass Springs 
to convey the students to the Horse Shoe, and 
she had towed a number of boats for the use 
of the battalion. 

‘We must hurry up, Wolf,” said Faxon, 
who, as usual, was on the engine with me, after 
glancing at the aquatic procession on the 
lake. 

“It will take the Wimps three hours to 
reach the Horse Shoe with this breeze,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ Our party will arrive in an hour.” 

“There may be some delay at the Springs. 
We don’t know that the steamer will be there 
when we arrive.” 

*“‘Didn’t Major Toppleton send her to the 
Springs?” I asked, not being aware that there 
was any contingency. 

‘‘He sent her to Ucayga last night with a 
freight of flour, and told Captain Underwood 
to be at Grass Springs at eight o’clock, if pos- 
sible. She‘may be late. She did not leave 
Middleport till dark, and of course she must 
discharge her cargo this morning. If there 
should be no steamer ready for us, what shall 
we do?” 

** Where are our boats?” I inquired. 

**T suppose Captain Underwood left them at 
the wharf at the Springs, as he passed, or 
possibly at the Horse Shoe. I only know what 
Tommy told me, just before we started.” 

“There is a chance for a slip, after all,” I 
added. 

*T think there is a big chance fora slip. If 
the Wimps get to the island first, there will be 
a big fight, for our fellows don’t wish for any 
better fun than driving them off.” 

“And perhaps the Wimps would like no 
better fim@than that of driving the Tops off.” 

* Possession is nine points, you know, and 
the side which gets a footing on the island first 
has the best chance,” replied Faxon, cheerfully ; 
and though he did not bluster so much as some 
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others, I knew that he was “ready to go his 
length” in opposition to the enemy. 

“It looks like a fight, any way you can fix 
it,” I added. Why couldn't our fellows have 
chosen some other place to encamp?” 

‘* Because the Horse Shoe suits them best. 
There is a good wharf at the island, and plenty 
of dry wood for the fires.” 

“T don’t see the use of quarrelling when 
there are a hundred other places just as good 
as that.” 

‘* What’s the matter, Wolf? Have you no 
stomach for a fight?” laughed Faxon. 

**No; I have not.” 

‘But you are regarded, by the fellows as a 
regular fighting-cock. Your affair with Wad- 
die, and with —” Faxon checked himself, as 
he glanced at Lewis Holgate, the fireman — 
‘*¢ you know whom, are the foundation of your 
popularity with them.” 

“T am willing to fight in a good cause; but 
I don’t believe in bringing on a quarrel.” 

‘“*The Wimps are always picking upon us, 
and doing us mischief whenever they can. 
They have torn up our track once, and we 
haven’t paid them off for that.” 

“You sunk all their boats for that; and I 
think you are about even.” 

** Not quite; but if they will let us alone, we 
won’t meddle with them. We have hired the 
Horse Shoe for the week, and we mean to have 
it. We have the legal right to the island, and 
we are ready to fight for possession.” 

“T think it is all nonsense to quarrel for 
nothing.” 

‘¢ We shall have the fun of licking them.” 

“ Or the fun of being licked,” I suggested. 

** No danger of that. We have one hundred 
and fifteen students now, and I was told that 
the Wimps had fallen off to less than a hun- 
dred,” chuckled Faxon. 

‘The tables may be turned by and by, when 
the colonel’s plans are in operation.” 

‘What plans?” asked my companion, anx- 
iously. 

‘You did not suppose Colonel Wimpleton 
would permit this railroad scheme to go on 
without doing something to offset it — did 
you?” I replied; and I had received some posi- 
tive information from my father the night be- 
fore on this interesting topic. 

‘What can he do? He can’t build a rail- 
road on his side of the lake.” 

“No; but at this moment Waddie Wimple- 
ton is the president of a corporation.” 

** What corporation?” 

“* A steamboat company.” 

“Is that so?” 
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“‘ My father was over at Centreport yester- 
day, and found out all about it.” ? 
* But what have the Wimps to do with it?” 

“‘ The colonel is building a magnificent little 
steamer at Hitaca. She is to be very long and 
narrow, and good for fifteen to eighteen miles 
an hour. The Institute fellows on the other 
side are to own and manage her, just as you 
do the railroad.” 

‘That is news, certainly,” said Faxon, 
musing, and apparently not at all pleased with 
the plan. 

‘They say Major Toppleton has bought up 
the steamers which now run on the lake, and 
means to take them off between Ucayga and 
Middleport as soon as the Lake Shore Rail- 
road is completed.” 

“ Of course; what’s the use of having the 
boats after the road is finished? We are to 
run a LIGHTNING ExpREss twice a day then, 
and I think it is very good-natured of the 
major to buy up the boats, and thus save the 
owners from loss.” 

“Perhaps it is; but is it good-natured for 
him to deprive the Centreporters of the means 
of getting to Ucayga, as he will when the boats 
are taken off?” 

“They can go by the railroad, the same as 
others,” laughed Faxon. 


“They can, but they won’t. Do you think 


Colonel Wimpleton would come over here and 
ride in these cars? He would hang himself 
first.” 


“Then he can hang himself, if he *likes. 
The Middleporters wouldn’t cry if he did.” 

‘** But he intends neither to hang himself nor 
to ride on the Lake Shore Railroad. Of course 
you can’t blame him for kicking against the 
movements of the major.” 

** See here, Wolf; are youa Wimp ora Top?” 
demanded Faxon, coloring a little, as we looked 
into each other’s face. 

‘“* Why do you ask that question?” I inquired, 
quietly. 

‘Just now you seemed to stick up for the 
Wimpleton side.” 

“IT was only stating the case just as it is. 
My sympathies are on this side; but I don’t 
blame Colonel Wimpleton for not being will- 
ing to have his facilities for going to and from 
Ucayga cut off.” 

** You don’t blame him!” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

“IT believe you are only half a Top now, 
Wolf. Just now you were condemning us for 
standing up for our own rights. Be on one 
side or the other, old fellow.” 

‘Tam willing to fight for the side that gives 
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me bread and butter, as long as it stands by 
the right.” 

‘I don’t like this making reservations. I go 
the whole figure. My country, right or wrong 
— that’s what I go for.” 

““SodolI. My country, right, or wrong; if 
wrong, to set her right.” 

‘‘There you spoil all the poetry of the thing. 
If you had stopped before you put the last sen- 
tence on, it would have been just the thing. I 
go for Toppleton, right or wrong.” 

‘*T don’t,” I replied, decidedly. ‘I am for 
keeping Toppleton right, and then I go for 
Toppleton.” 

‘*What’s the use of talking, Wolf! You 
can’t make me believe you are not right on 
the goose,” added Faxon, good-naturedly. 
‘“ When will that magnificent steamer be 
launched? ” 

**T don’t know; but father said the hull was 
nearly completed. I suppose they can’t get 
her ready for service before August or Septem- 
ber; perhaps not till next spring.” 

‘¢ And then she is to run in opposition to the 
Lake Shore Railroad?” 

** That’s the idea, I believe.” 

“There will be jolly times then; but she 
can’t do anything against our lightning ex- 
press.” 

‘*T’m not so sure of that.” 

‘*Come, Wolf! You are a Wimp at heart, 
after all. The fellows would mob you if they 
should hear you sticking up for the other side,” 
added Faxon. 

‘I’m not sticking up for the other side,” I 
replied, smartly, for I did not relish this charge. 
‘I'm only looking the facts fair in the face. 
The Wimps’ steamer will give you a hard run. 
Look at it for yourself.” 

“*T don’t believe the Wimps can get ahead 
of us, any how —I won’t believe it!” persisted 
Faxon. 

‘* How far is it from Middleport to Ucayga?” 
I asked. 

‘“* Twenty miles, to a rod.” 

‘* How long will it take the lightning express 
to go through?” 

‘Half an hour,” replied Faxon, sharply. 

‘Not much! We should have asmash every 
day at that rate. The track is not stiff enough 
to make that time upon. Call it forty minutes; 
and that is high speed for this light rail.” 

‘“‘ Well, forty minutes. You don’t mean to 
say any steamer can make twenty miles in that 
time?” 

“ Hold on a minute! 
at Ucayga?” 

‘* Half a mile.” 


How wide is the river 
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** Good; we have to land our passengers on 
this side of the river. To take the trains east 
and west, they must cross the river, and do 
the same when they visit the town. How long 
will that take in the old sail-boat ferry?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Faxon, nettled by 
the force of the argument, which he could not 
answer. 

“ Halfan hour, at least,on an average. That 
will make an hour and ten minutes; and the 
steamer will do it in an hour and a quarter. I 
think the colonel has a pretty good show,” I 
continued, as the train reached Spangleport, 
and I blew some desperate whistles to warn 
idlers about the track. 

**-You are a Wimp!” 

“No. I’m a Top.” 

* Don’t talk so before the other fellows. If 
you do they will think you have sold out to the 
enemy.” 

* Can’t a fellow express an honest opinion?” 
I asked, warmly. 

** Not when it don’t jibe with the public sen- 
timent.” 

**T don’t know about that. I’m not afraid to 
tell Major Toppleton what I think.” 

* Don’t you do it.” 

“If he wants to come out ahead, as of course 
he does, it would be better for him to look the 


facts and contingencies fairly in the face.” 
Faxon was thinking of the matter, and by 
mutual consent both of us were silent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A MISSION OF PEACE. 


COULD not exactly see that I was a traitor 

to the Toppletonian interest because I be- 
lieved that a steamer could successfully com- 
pete even with a “lightning express.” I 
intended to serve my employers faithfully, 
and believed that I had done so. Perhaps it 
was imprudent for me to express an opinion; 
but I knew that Colonel Wimpleton was a man 
of energy and determination, and that he would 
not be content to remain long in the shade. 

I observed that Lewis Holgate listened very 
attentively to all that was said, though he made 
no remarks. Since his father had run away 
with the money he had stolen, the family were 
hard pressed to get a living. Lewis was about 
my own age, and was regarded as a smart fel- 
low. The intimacy between our families had 
brought us together somewhat, and I knew 
that he aspired to be a “* young engineer.” He 
had worked with his father a great deal, and 
knew an engine very well. It was necessary 
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for him to go to work, to assist in supporting 
his mother and his brothers and sisters. He 
had told me how sorry he was for what his 
father had done, and I pitied him. Through 
my influence he had obtained the place to 
“fire” on the new locomotive, and now re- 
ceived a salary of three dollars a week. 

Lewis worked with me a while on the dum- 
my, and was competent to run it. The crime 
of his father had to some extent broken his 
spirit, and thus far he had behaved very well, 
better than his antecedents led me to expect 
— for he had been rather noted in’Ucayga as a 
bad boy. My mother commended me warmly 
for what I had done to help him, and declared 
she was very glad to see me manifest a Chris- 
tian spirit towards him. My father said I was 
foolish to try to serve such a fellow; but I was 
best satisfied with the judgment of my mother. 

Something had already been said about 
another locomotive, and an additional num- 
ber of freight and passenger cars, which the 
business of the road would eventually demand. 
Lewis Holgate gave me to understand that the 
height of his ambition was to be the engineer 
of the new locomotive when it came. I as- 
sured him that if he did his duty faithfully, I 
would do all I could to further his purpose. 
We were, therefore, good friends, and I gave 
him every facility for learning the business. If 
I had had any doubts about the propriety of 
what I had said to Faxon, for which he had ac- 
cused me of being a Wimp, I should not have 
restrained my speech on account of the pres- 
ence of Lewis; for, after all I had done for 
him, I did not think him capable of injur- 
ing me. 

“The tug steamer is not here,” said Faxon, 
as I shut off the steam when the train ap- 
proached Grass Springs. 

“Tt isn’t eight o’clock yet. We have been 
only half an hour on the road,” I replied. 

*“T don't believe it will be here,” added 
Faxon, anxiously, as he looked out upon the 
waters of the lake. “There is a stiff breeze 
now, and the Wimps will be here by nine 
o'clock.” 

I could not see why my partisan friend 
should manifest any anxiety, since he and the 
rest of the Toppletonians, with a few excep- 
tions, were absolutely spoiling for a fight with 
their rivals on the other side of the lake. The 
train approached the Grass Springs station, 
and I whistled to put on the brakes. As soon 
as we stopped, Faxon left the engine, and the 
battalion came out of the cars. The two com- 
panies formed on the wharf, and I heard sharp 
and imperative orders of Major Tommy, which 
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led me to conclude that his experience in the 
stockholders’ meeting had not been very prof- 
itable to him, though some of the harshness of 
his tones was doubtless attributable to his mil- 
itary enthusiasm. 

From my place in the cab I could see the 
end of the lake, with the steeples of Ucayga in 
the distance; but the steamer was not on the 
way; she had not even started for the Springs. 
The Horse Shoe was two miles from the shore. 
The wind had freshened a little, and was fair 
for boats coming down the lake. The battalion 
from Centreport must arrive in an hour, or an 
hour and a half at the farthest, for the boats 
had had only ten miles to make half an hour 
before. Major Tommy had formed his lines; 
the quartermaster had placed all the baggage 
and stores on the wharf, and everything was in 
readiness to embark. It was eight o'clock by 
this time, and the steamer had not yet ap- 
peared. The Toppleton boats had probably 
been left at the island, for they were not to be 
found at the main shore, and the steamer could 
have left them with less delay than at the Grass 
Springs’ wharf. 

‘‘ What’s toybe done?” asked Major Tommy, 
impatiently, after he had surveyed the ground 
over and over again. 

‘‘We must get to the island some how or 
other,” replied Faxon. 

“That steamer won’t be here for an hour,” 
growled the commander of the battalion. 
“Father said it might be late; but he didn’t 
understand exactly what was up.” 

“The Wimps are coming!” shouted an 
officer in the line. 

‘“‘ They are five miles off,” replied Faxon, as 
he looked up the lake. ‘‘I want¢o be on the 
island when they come.” 

‘So do I,” replied Tommy, casting an anx- 
ious glance at the approaching enemy. 

‘*Can’t you help us out, Wolf?” asked the 
major, jumping on the foot-board of the en- 
gine. 

Of course I was well pleased to be called 
upon in the emergency, for it was manifesting 
a great deal of confidence to ask advice of a 
boy who was not a member of the battalion. 
The Toppletonians had the legal right to use 
the Horse Shoe; and it seemed to me that, if 
they had possession of the island when the 
Wimpletonians arrived, the anticipated fight, 
at least as a brutal struggle, might be averted. 
Both bodies were armed with small muskets, 
having bayonets upon them; and though they 
were not allowed any ammunition, they might 
make the combat more dangerous than they in- 
tended. The interests of peace, therefore, ap- 
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peared to require that our battalion should be 
transported to the island without delay. a 

“‘T hope you are not going to get up a fight 
over there,” I ventured to say. 

‘* Of course we are not, if the Wimps let us 
alone,” replied Tommy. ‘If they don’t let us 
alone, it will be the worse for them. I want to 
get over there before they do, and that steamer, 
confound it, won’t be here this hour.” 

“If I were you, Tommy, I would send one 
company over to the island, and take posses- 
sion of it, leaving the baggage and tents to be 
carried over when the steamer comes.” 

‘“*How can I send one company over?” 
snapped Tommy. ‘ We haven’t a boat, or 
even a mudscow.” 

“There comes the ferry-boat,” I replied, 
pointing to a sloop-rigged craft which was 
now approaching the shore from Ruoara, on 
the other side, and above the island. 

““That’s the idea!” exclaimed Tommy, as 
he leaped down from the cab, and ran witha 
speed entirely beneath the dignity of the major 
of a battalion to the ferry pier. 

In three minutes more he had made a trade 
with the ferryman to land as many of the force 
as his boat would accommodate on the Horse 
Shoe. The craft was one peculiar to the lakes 
in that region. It was an ordinary sloop, though 
rather longer than similar vessels are built; but 
the stern was open just above the water-line, 
so that teams could be driven on board. It 
depended upon the wind as its propelling 
agent, though it was provided with a pair of 
steamboat wheels, with a horse-power machine 
to turn them, which could be used when the 
wind was not available. 

Major Tommy ordered Captain Briscoe, with 
Company A, to embark in this ferry-boat, and 
to hold the Horse Shoe, at any peril, until the 
other company could be sent over. I was sorry 
to leave the exciting scene; but I had to run 
the trip from Middleport at nine o’clock. Sat- 
isfied that the Toppletonians would secure pos- 
session of the island before the arrival of the 
enemy, I turned the locomotive, and ran back 
to the other terminus. The fleet of boats was 
off the South Shoe, not more than a mile from 
the Horse Shoe, when the train went through 
Spangleport; but the ferry-boat was within 
half that distance of its destination. 

We did not yet run the new locomotive and 
cars on the regular trips, because the travel was 
light, and the dummy could be used at half the 
expense. We housed the engine and cars, and, 
firing up the dummy, we had steam enough to 
start her at the appointed hour. Just before we 
left, Major Toppleton came into the station, 
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and asked me what had become of the stu- 
dents. I told him 1 had conveyed them to 
Grass Springs. 

“IT did not know they were going so early,” 
added he. 

‘*They were in a hurry,” I replied, with a 
smile, when I saw that the great man did not 
comprehend the strategy of the battalion. 
‘* My orders from Major Tommy were to start 
at seven o’clock; and I set them down on the 
wharf at the Springs at half past seven.” 

“You look wiser than you speak, Wolf,” 
said the major, gazing earnestly into my face. 
‘*Ts there any mischief brewing?” 

**T think there is,” I replied, candidly, though 
I could not help smiling at the puzzled look of 
the magnate of Middleport. 

‘* What is it? Why didn’t you tell me about 
it? They say the students of the Wimpleton 
Institute went down the lake this morning.” 

‘Yes, sir; we passed them on the way, and 
the students of both Institutes are bound to 
the same place.” 

‘*Then there will be a quarrel! ” exclaimed 
the major; but I think he would not have 
cared if he had been sure that his side of the 
lake would be victorious. 

“Tam afraid there will; but the Toppleto- 
nians have the weather-gage, both on the 


rights of the case and in the situation.” 

I explained fully what had transpired at the 
meeting of the battalion on Saturday, and the 
state of the affair when I left Grass Springs, an 
hour before. 

‘* Why didn’t they tell me what they were 


doing?” demanded the major. “I did not 
know they were in a hurry; if I had, the 
steamer should have been at Grass Springs 
without fail. If our boys have hired the 
liorse Shoe, and pay for it, they have a right 
to use it.” 

The great man was unequivocally on the 
side of the boys, and they might just as well 
have taken him into their confidence. I was 
sorry to see him so willing to permit a collis- 
ion, even while our students had the letter of 
the law in their favor. 

‘“ Wolf, don’t you want a vacation?” said 
the major, suddenly turning to me, after mus- 
ing on the facts I had given him. 

** No, sir; I don't care about any,” I replied. 

* But I prefer that you should take one. 
Your pay shall go on as usual,” he continued; 
and of course it was of no use for me to protest. 
“Can Lewis run the dummy?” 

“Yes, sir; he understands it very ¥ ~"*” 

‘All right, Wolf; I want you te . + with 
those boys. You have an influence with them, 
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and they want some help such as you can give 
them.” 

‘““Am I to fight with them, sir?” I asked, 
laughing; for I did not exactly relish the kind 
of vacation he intended to give me. 

“ Certainly I don’t want any fighting, if it 
can be avoided. I want you to help keep the 
peace. If things don’t work well, or any help 
is needed, come to me at once.” 

I started the dummy, and then gave it up to 
Lewis. I did not exactly like my mission; 
for, though I was sent to keep the peace, I 
knew that the major simply expected me to 
see that the Toppletonians were not whipped 
in the expected encounter. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


THE DUNKER BEE-HIVE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


HEN General McClellan commenced his 

march upon Richmond, in 1862, by way 
of the Peninsula, General Fremont was or- 
dered to collect his forces in Western and 
Northern Virginia, and descend into Central 
Virginia at the same time, and seize the sup- 
plies which the hungry rebels were drawing 
from those fertile regions. Whilst McClellan 
was besieging Yorktown, Fremont was collect- 
ing his men in Northern Virginia, near the 
town of Cumberland, and preparing to make 
a bold push for Staunton. At this time I was 
connected with the army of the Potomac; but 
as soon as Yorktown was evacuated I was or- 
dered to join Fremont. 

On arriving at Fremont’s base of supplies, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, a few miles 
west of Cumberland, I found, to my dismay, 
that the army had been gone many days, and 
was at this time confronting Jackson, near the 
town of Franklin, about sixty miles south. 

Applying to the quartermaster for horses, he 
informed me that he had none, and that I must 
wait several days for a conveyance and escort. 
I found several other officers at the station 
waiting for transportation to the front, and 
uneasy, like myself, at the delay. But fortu- 
nately General Rosecrans appeared with an 
ambulance and two horses, and turning them 
over to the quartermaster, he promptly sent us 
off rejoicing to the front. 

The road lay through a wild and unsettled 
part of the country, and we were cautioned to 
keep a sharp lookout for guerrillas, who were 
known to be lurking in the mountain glens 
and recesses. We kept our loaded rifles con- 
stantly in our hands, in readiness to reply to 


‘ 
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the first shot. But we were not molested dur- 
ing our journey; and, after two long days of 
slow and tedious riding, we arrived in sight of 
Fremont’s army. It was posted along the 
heights which overlooked the little town of 
Franklin, and commanded the narrow defile 
beyond. 

Far down the valley we could see, in the 
thickening haze of evening, the red camp fires 
of the rebels; but Fremont believed that Jack- 
son had retreated, leaving only a brigade to 
keep up the appearance of a large army. It 
was thought by many of our officers that 
Jackson had gone back to Staunton, and would 
march quietly up the Shenandoah Valley, at- 
tack Banks, and threaten our flank. The next 
week Jackson appeared at Winchester, forced 
the gallant Banks and his brave little army 
back to the Potomac, and threatened to cut off 
our communications. 

Then came orders from Washington for 
Fremont to change his objective point; to 
march across the mountains, intercept Jack- 
son on his retreat, and fight him. All these 
despatches came in rapid succession, and the 
excitement in our camp became intense. The 
troops were to march at once; and to the 
advance guard, which was composed of three 
regiments, I was then assigned. As we led 
the way down the valley, the scouts pointed 


out the black flag flying from a mountain peak, 


as a warning to all stragglers. Night overtook 
us on our weary march; but we did not halt to 
camp, for we were ordered to seize, at all haz- 
ards, an important pass in the mountains, then 
many miles away. 

It was almost morning before we arrived at 
the rugged defile, and found, to our joy, that 
the rebels were not there. We then went 
into camp, and waited for the main army, 
which was a day’s journey behind. We had 
left all our baggage, and travelled with great 
rapidity. 

One of the regiments of the advance guard 
was the Eighth Virginia, composed of loyal 
mountaineers of West Virginia — men accus- 
tomed to hunt game in the great forests, and 
climb the steep mountains. They were nearly 
all men of great courage, strength, and agility, 
and furnished the army with some of its best 
scouts. 

As soon as the main army came up, we were 
ordered to move and seize a bridge a few miles 
away, and hold it until the remainder of the 
troops came up. Marching stealthily, and 
with quick pace, we came upon the rebels 
posted at the bridge so suddenly that they had 
not time to collect their scattered and surprised 
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forces soon enough to oppose our sudden rush. 
Once across the river, we soon put them to 
flight, and sent the brave boys of the Eighth 
Virginia to scatter them in the mountains. 

In a few hours the rest of the army came up, 
and we were ordered to rest while other regi- 
ments took the lead. But I thought I would 
ride ahead to the foot of the first mountain, and 
ascertain what our brave scouts were about, as 
I heard the sharp reports of several rifle shots. 
I had not gone more than a mile before I came 
to a large mansion, before which a squad of 
the Eighth Virginia boys were lounging about, 
some leaning on their long rifles, others pacing 
up and down the road, and all looking very 
cross. 

“Hello, major!” called out to me a tall, 
strong soldier. ‘* We are hungry, and have 
had nothing to eat since yesterday; and this 
stingy old Dunker won't give or sell us any- 
thing to eat. What shall we do? We can’t 
fight decently on an empty stomach.” 

I rode up to the veranda of the house, and 
said kindly to the proprietor, who appeared to 
be a morose, sour-faced man, ‘ My friend, will 
you be so kind as to sell me a few loaves of 
bread for these brave boys? for they have had 
nothing to eat since yesterday.” 

“No,” snappishly replied the man; ‘I have 
no bread to sell.” 

‘* Will you let me have some flour or meal, 
then?” I politely inquired. 

“No,” sharply returned the fellow; ‘I have 
nothing to sell or give away.” 

‘“*The mean old Dunker!” shouted out the 
soldiers. ‘‘ Say the word, major, and we'll 
go through that house like a streak of light- 
ning through a gooseberry bush?” 

The proprietor, it seems, was a member of 
that religious society which had its origin in 
Germany, and resembled somewhat that called 
the Shakers. The Dunkers were very peace- 
able, and it was a part of their creed never to 
resist violence, never fight, and never even go 
to law to redress an injury. Generally they 
were very kind and generous; but this fellow 
was the meanest-looking specimen I had ever 
seen, and I felt half inclined to let the boys 
enter the house and help themselves, for every- 
thing about the premises indicated prosperity, 
and a well-stocked larder. 

““T say, major,” sang out one of the soldiers, 
“do you see them bee-hives in the yard? The 
fat, straw hive is hefty, for I hefted it myself. 
Say the word, major, and we'll lift it right 
smart. 

* Go!” I exclaimed, involuntarily, without 
being aware of what I said. And instantly 
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half'a dozen lithe men dropped their rifles, 
leaped the fence, seized the great straw hive, 
and brought it out quickly into the middle of 
the road, and commenced to rip off the top. 

The first grab of the boys tore off the top of 
the hive, and all clustered around to snatch a 
part of the honeycomb, when there issued 
forth a perfect cloud of enraged bees, who put 
to flight in a moment the hungry scouts. 

The soldiers were dispersed and disappoint- 
ed, and I was astounded; for never did the in- 
sect world attack man so fiercely since the 
bugs assaulted the ancient Egyptians. 

Here was a sweet fix. Military law violated, 
and no honey. I began to feel a little nervous. 
The soldiers were walking around, at a safe 
distance from the hive, grumbling, and pick- 
ing out the stings from their swollen chops. 
Just then the heavy tramp of men caused: me 
to turn my head to the rear, and I saw a Ger- 
man regiment marching up the road in fine 
style. It was evident that the officers thought 
that they were about approaching a village, 
for they were closing up the ranks of the regi- 
ment, and the band were getting their instru- 
ments ready to play. As they were wheeling 


around the turn which the road made as it 
passed the Dunker’s mansion, the drum-major 
turned towards his musicians, and waved on 
high, most majestically, his great baton as a 


signal to commence. 

The drum-major was a tall, stout German, 
and was dressed most fantastically, according 
to military custom. Medals and ornaments 
covered his brightly-colored clothes, and an 
immense bear-skin shako added to the propor- 
tions of his tall form. Marching backwards 
until the band caught the measure of his exact 
motions, he turned to march up the road, just 
as the next backward step would have placed 
him astride the broken: bee-hive, which was 
surrounded by an immense swarm of infu- 
riated bees. 

“Dunder and Blitzen,'vat is dis?” yelled the 
drum-major, as he leaped frantically in the air, 
flinging his baton far away, and making his 
two great hands revolve about his ears like the 
sails of a windmill. A few more grotesque 
hops, skips, and antics, and the musical man 
broke for the woods as though chain lightning 
was after him. Approaching the fence, he 
made a mighty bound, cleared the five bars, 
but catching his toe in an upturned knot of 
the upper rail, he revolved at least three times 
before he landed, with all his finery, most me- 
lodiously in the great compost heap of the cow- 
yard. 

In the mean time, the front rank of the 
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musicians marched along, tooting all the while, 
but sadly out of tune and time, for they kept 
their wondering eyes on the strange and unae- 
countable movements of their leader. But all 
at once they too were seized with convulsive 
movements, which reminded the spectator of 
the worst form of the St. Vitus dance, accom- 
panied by a touch of the Jackson itch. 

The second rank, pressing close on the 
heels of the first, was affected likewise, and the 
air was filled with sax-horns, trombones, clar- 
inets, bugles, and reed instruments, as they 
were flung aside by the startled and frantic 
musicians. 

But the sublimest spectacle of all was re- 
served for the big Dutchman who presided 
over the great bass-drum. Ah, he was a huge 
fellow, and reminded me much of Van Am- 
burg’s hippopotamus. His head was big, too, 
and his nose,’ which was as large as a quart 
bottle, was peppered with red spots, which 
faintly indicated a fondness for the national 
beverage — lager beer. 

At this moment he was evidently bewildered, 
for his great goggle eyes were rolling right and 
left, whilst he held the drumstick with his right 
hand high up in the air, in the attitude of strik- 
ing; but suddenly he ducked his head, as quick- 
ly as a terrapin does when touched on the nose 
with a red-hot iron by some mischievous urchin. 
The drumsticks dropped from his hands; again 
he ducked his head, and convulsively attempt- 
ed to slip under the great strap which passed 
over his ‘shoulders, and confined him to the 
heavy drum. But it was ‘‘no go,” for the 
stout leather was strongly buckled. Then he 
started to run; but at the very first step, his 
toe struck astone, and he rolled on his back 
in the dust. There he lay, kicking, blowing, 
puffing, swearing, and vainly attempting to 
free himself from the big drum, and at the 
same time protect his vulnerable point — his 
nose — from the savage assaults of the enraged 
insects. But it was all in vain; and, making a 
desperate effort, he rose to his feet again, and 
started to run; but before twenty steps were 
taken, he stubbed his toe again, and turned 
a series of somersets in the dust. Luckily, 
however, as he fell, a projecting root tore a wide 
slit in the head of the drum, and ‘* Dutchy,” 
with the quickness of despair, got up upon his 
knees, thrust his head into the slit of the drum- 
head, and his hands into his capacious pockets. 
The position was somewhat ridiculous, but it 
afforded security against the attacks of the pur- 
suing foe. 

Meanwhile the gallant Teutons — “ the san- 
guinary men of war” — marched along, with 
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muskets on the shoulder, and heads erect. 
“Right veel, dere!” shouted the pompous, 
pot-bellied little captain, as he turned around 
to his men at the corner of the road. ‘Right 
veel! Steady on de-right dere! Stea—” 

The word of command was not finished, for 
the little Dutchman hopped up and down in the 
most ridiculous manner, and finally, throwing 
down his sword, took to his heels as though 
the Old Scratch was after him. 

Then the valiant soldiers, as soon as they 
had fairly passed the corner, were seemingly 
bewitched in like manner. Down went the 
line of muskets like a flash of lightning, and 
up went a host of hands, waving and brushing 
about a host of short noses, long noses, and 
all sorts of noses. 

At this time my strength forsook me, and I 
fell from my horse in a perfect paroxysm of 
laughter; and, before I could muster strength 
enough to stand upon my feet, half of. that 
great regiment of strong men had been put to 
flight in a manner which was incomprehensi- 
ble to the rear ranks. 

In fact, the bees fought so long as there was a 
single bee left to sting; and if I had been called 
upon at that moment to declare how many 
there were in the hive, I should have stated, 
unhesitatingly, that there was a million or two 
hundred insects to each of the five hundred 
dispersed Dutchmen. 

What a scene now presented itself! Hogarth 
would have gone crazy with laughter had he 
been there; Joe Miller would have died in five 
minutes; and I venture to say, that the ‘‘ man 
who never smiled” would have burst a button 
or two. 

Hundreds of muskets lay scattered around, 
promiscuously mixed with hats, knapsacks, 
dilapidated boots, broken meershaum pipes, 
paper dickies, disjointed coat-tails, trombones 
and other brass instruments; whilst their late 
owners were roosting on the distant fences, en- 
gaged in picking out the stings from their red 
hoses, and in cursing each other in Dutch and 
forty other languages. 

The selfish Dunker lay flat upon his veranda, 
having laughed himself into a state of uncon- 
sciousness. The fat drummer still stuck tena- 
ciously to his safe position, with his head in 
the drum and his flippers in his pockets. The 
drum-major had extricated himself from his 
fragrant position, and sat on the top rail of the 
fence, like a hen-pecked rooster, surveying the 
scene of disaster with a fearfully woe-begone 
look of disgust. 

I wiped my eyes again, and surveyed the 
field anew, not believing my senses. Good 
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gracious, what a tableau! Mix up the Comedy 
of Errors with Barnum’s Baby Show, the Fat 
Woman, the Woolly Horse, and Mrs: Wins- 
low Soothing Syrup, and you would not come 
within a thousand miles of an equal result. 
“Alas,” I said to myself, as I was fumbling in 
my pockets for paper and pencil to sketch the 
inspiring scene, ‘‘ how uncertain are the joys of 
human life, and especially how varied are the 
vicissitudes of military glory!” Just then sharp, 
angry voices aroused me from my philosophic 
musing. On looking up, I perceived some 
of General Blenker’s staff reconnoitring the 
field of the attack and discomfiture, and at the 
same time casting stern glances towards me. 
Realizing at once my danger, and the liability 
of being arrested as the author of the mischief, 
I leaped into the saddle, and dashed off at full 
speed up the road, in the direction which the 
Eighth Virginia scouts had taken, with the 
honey which they had seized after the last sur- 
viving bee had sacrificed himself on a Dutch- 
man’s nose. 

Luckily for me, the affair was not reported to 
General Fremont, else my military career might 
have suddenly come to an ignominious close. 
But I kept away from the German regiments 
for fear of an animated discussion on bee-hives. 
The Eighth Virginia boys, however, always 
welcomed me, and they repaid my kindness a 
thousand fold by rescuing my baggage one 
dark night, not long after, from the very 
clutches of the rebel Jackson’s men. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 











AOTING OHARADE. 
(CONOLUDED.] 


SECOND SYLLABLE — ANT. 


Scene II. — ANN WuiTE enters the Drawing- 
room with dust-pan and broom, and ar- 
ranges the furniture for sweeping; she stops 
a moment before the open piano, looks cau- 
tiously around to be sure no one is in hearing. 


Ann. I declare I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion: my fingers ache to touch those keys. 
(She glances fearfully about the drawing-room 
again, and then dashes of a few bars of a bril- 
liant tune; then hastily closing the piano, re- 
sumes her broom and falls to sweeping.) 


[Enter Mrs. DE Forrest.] 


Mrs. De F. Ann! Is it possible you have 
not finished this room yet? 
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Aun. There has been a sight of work tu be 
done this mornin’, ma’am; and I've been a 
workin’ just as hard as I could spring ever 
sence I opened my eyes. 

Mrs. De F. O, yes, I understand all about 
that. Where is Mr. Augustus? 

Ann. 1 don’t know, ma’am. 

Mrs. De F. Take care, girl! you had better 
tell the truth. With all your awkwardness and 
stupidity, don’t take to telling lies. 

Ann. Indeed, I have told you no lie, I 
haven’t. I hain’t spoke a single word to Mr. 
Augustus sense the mornin’ I first come here; 
sure as I am alive I hain’t, ma’am; and what 
with his makin’ fun of me — all strange like as 
I was —’tain’t likely I’d want tu speak tu him 
again in a hurry; and— 

Mrs. De F. (Stamping her foot and speak- 
ing loud and angrily.) Stop that tirade of 
falsehoods! I tell youl heard him playing the 
piano in this room not five minutes ago. 

Ann. Do not talk to me of falsehoods — 
you, whose whole life has been one falsehood. 
I have told you only the truth; but I have cer- 
tain other hard truths to tell, that had best not 
be told in anger. 

Mrs. De F. I wish none of your mysterious 
airs. I wish a straight answer to a plain ques- 
tion. Who was it played on the piano five 


minutes ago? 


Ann. It was I. 

Mrs. De F. You? Impossible! 

Ann. If you please, I will finish the piece, in 
proof of my statement. (ANN, with a dexter- 
ous motion, throws off the handkerchief that 
had been tied over her head, removes her work- 
ing apron, and lets down her dress that had 
been pinned up, and, in a lady-like, graceful 
manner, sits down at the piano and plays a 
short, brilliant piece. Rising from the instru- 
ment.) Do you believe me now? 

Mrs. De F. I believe you are an impostor, 
who has got into my house for some base 
purpose. Tell me who and what you are. 

Ann. I confess, madam, that for the three 
weeks I have been an inmate of your house I 
have been acting an assumed character, and 
that I had a purpose in it. As for who I am 
and what, we are old acquaintances. You 
should remember me. Look closely at me. 
Whom am I like? Do I look like Ralph Whit- 
ington, your brother whom you tended in his 
last illness? DoTI look enough like him to be 
his daughter Annie Whitington? 

Mrs. De F. (In great agitation.) You are 
like him! Yes, yes, you are! But his daugh- 
ter is dead— dead! Yes, she is dead, I say! 
Every one knows she died years and years 
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ago. Take your eyes off me! Merciful pow- 
ers! Who are you, and what do you want? 

Ann. Iam Annie Whitington, your brother’s 
child, and you are my aunt. Perhaps I should 
not much care to claim the relationship; but, 
nevertheless, you are my aunt. Years ago 
you did a great wrong. You were a proud 
woman; scheming, selfish, and unscrupulous. 
Upon my father’s death you were left sole 
guardian of his infant daughter. It was a ter- 
rible temptation; only a little child’s life stood 
between you and your brother’s large estates. 
You took the child to an obscure country dis- 
trict, ostensibly for change of air. You left 
her there under an assumed name, under the 
care of old Barbara Harmon, the nurse, whom 
you bribed to secrecy. You returned to town, 
gave out that Annie. Whitington was dead; 
you wept a few tears; you wore mourning, 
and took possession of the property. Years 
went on, and your guilty secret slept. You 
lived your life of luxury and gayety in the 
city, and hundreds of miles away that other 
life went on — the life of the child you had 
wronged. She grew up among the moun- 
tains; old Barbara did her duty by the girl. 
She gave her books and masters for her 
studies. Some lurking remorse, I think, made 
her do that. And she was kind, always kind. 
She was true to you too. As long as reason 
lasted she kept your secret; but in the déliri- 
um of fever she told strange things, and, at 
last, when death came, her poor soul dared 
not go forth unshrived for her sin, and she 
told all. After her death there were many 
things to be arranged. It was necessary to 
obtain certain papers that were in an old chest 
in the attic of this house. I did not wish to 
make public the story of your crime, and so 
disguised myself as a servant and came to this 
house. The papers have been secured, and 
are, with Barbara Harmon's affidavit, in safe 
hands. They contain all the necessary proofs. 
But you need no proofs. You know in your 
heart that I am Annie Whitington, your broth- 
er’s child. 

Mrs. De F. (dn great distress.) O, what 
will become of me! What shall Ido? Where 
can I go? It is true — all true; but I was 
tempted — terribly tempted. Have mercy upon 
me! Don’t expose me to the world — the 
world I have loved so much. Don’t ruin me! 
Forgive me! O, remember that I am your 
father’s sister — your aunt. 

Annie. With my whole soul I pity you and 
forgive you. But, aunt, this wrong must be 
righted; this false living must not go on for 
another day or hour. My father’s name, and 
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station, and estate must be mine. It can be 
arranged as quietly as possible, but the right 
must be done. Now I will leave you alone. 
[Zxct ANNIE. 
(Mrs. De Forrest walks up and down the 
room weeping.) 


[Enter AuGustus. } 

Augustus. What’s the matter? This is a 
pretty row, I declare! 

Mrs. De F. O, howcan I tell you ebout it? 
It will kill me! 

Augustus. You need not trouble yourself to 
do that right away, then, for the library door 
was ajar, and I overheard the whole scene. 
Nice family developments! 

Mrs. De F. O, Augustus, don’t be cruel! It 
was for your sake I did it all. I was poor, and 
so ambitious for you! 

Augustus. I can’t say that I am at all obliged 
to you, ma’am. Will you be so good as to tell 
me what is to be the upshot of this affair? 
Have we got to walk? Is it true what that 
young tigress said, that there is not a red cent 
of the whole concern but what belongs to her? 

Mrs. De F. (Sobbing.) It was al‘*ner fa- 
ther’s property. We had none in our own 
right. She can turn us out if she chooses. 

Augustus. Shecan! That is a precious state 
of things! Iam pretty certain I don’t intend 
to be cold-shouldered out of house and home 
in this way. I will marry the girl myself, and 
keep the money in the family, and the whole 
thing will be smoothed over, and nobody any 
the wiser. A precious victim I am, though; 
got to marry a freckle-faced girl from the back 
woods to hush up a miserable piece of family 
iniquity. 

Mrs. De F. My dear Augustus — 

Augustus. (Interrupting.) My dear mad- 
am! we have no time for tears or sentiment. 
If you will please to put down your handker- 
chief for a moment, I will tell you what is to 
be done. You must be repentant and humble, 
and persuade the girl to remain peaceably in 
the family a few days, and I will march into 
the courting like a hero and a martyr, and win 
and wear the lovely bean-blossom, and that 
ywill end our troubles, you see. [Exeunt. 


WHOLE WORD — GALLANT. 


Scene III. — ANNIE WHITINGTON, handsome- 
ly dressed, sitting in the Drawing-room, busy 
with worsted-work. 


[Znter AuGustus.] 


Annie. Have you giver up the opera this 
evening, Mr. De Forrest? 
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Augustus. Yes; the opera is a slow coach. 
I intend to spend the evening with the finest 
girl in New York: the handsomest and most 
accomplished —’pon honor she is. (He sits 
down beside her.) 

Annie. (Looking at her watch.) Then you 
really ought to be going now, for it is half 
pas. nine. . 

Augustus. Thank you. I need not be in 
haste. I don’t have to go far. It is very co- 
quettish of you, Miss Annie, to pretend you 
don’t understand me. You know very well that 
I consider you the handsomest girl in the city. 

Annie. I confess to a few doubts on the sub- 
ject. My head would be quite turned if I be- 
lieved all your gallant speeches. 

Augustus. All the flattery in the world could 
never turn so sensible a head as yours. But 
you do me great injustice when you doubt 
my words. I protest I am sincere — perfectly 
sincere. But, upon my honor, I am dreadfully 
jealous — of that worsted work of yours. 

Annie. Why? 

Augustus. Because you look at it so much, 
and you have not given me half a glance this 
evening. I declare, it is a sin that the loveliest 
eyes in the world should look steadily for half 
an hour at that stupid blue yarn, and that 
your angelic hands should hold it. I say, Miss 
Annie, it is what I call a waste of the raw ma- 
terial — the material happiness is spun from. 

Annie. You are getting poetic. 

Augustus. You must blame yourself for it. 
A glance from your eyes is enough to make 
any one poetic. 

Annie. I suppose a steady look for several 
minutes would sét you into a frenzy, and you 
would perpetrate an epic in twelve books. 

Augustus. 1 don’t know what I might do. 
Suppose that, or any other impossibility, if 
you will not be so cruel, so coquettish. You 
are the most beautiful, bewitching, the most 
irresistibly charming young lady I ever knew. 
How can I help but adore you? Why will you 
doubt me? Why will you not return my — 

Annie. (Interrupting.) Mr. De Forrest, I 
will return any borrowed articles of yours that 
I have. I believe I did take your umbrella 
yesterday. But I must beg that you will not 
continue the conversation in this strain. You 
can but know that it is offensive to me. If you 
are a gentleman you will cease to annoy me. 
And allow me to give you one piece of parting 
advice. If you wish to figure successfully in 
the character of an adoring gallant, you must 
seek some lady who is ignorant of your char- 
acter and fortune-hunting designs. I wish you 
good evening. [2xct ANNIE. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS sheuld be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin: and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be.con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The aster.sks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE UNITED REPUBLIC. 
BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


LL.*Hart to the Repustic! *trE- 

DEEMED and ‘REGENERATED, 
‘tonE and ‘INDIVISIBLE. NULLIFI- 
CATION and SECESSION are 'ALREADY 
like the extinct MONSTERS of a for- 
mer geological period — to be seen 
only in the museum of history. With 
their extinction must disappear that 
lWcapTious, 'tLITIGIOUS, and 'pIs- 
TURBING spirit engendered by state 
rights. The whole face of the coun- 
try will be *rRANSFORMED. There 
will be *tconcorp for ‘piIscorD, 
*tsMILES for *FROWNS. There will 
be a new consciousnEss of national 
LIFE, with a corresponding GLow. 
The soul will pILATE with the as- 
sured *unity of the Republic, and 
all will feel the GLory of its citizen- 
ship. Since that of *RomeE * nothing 
has been. so COMMANDING. Local 
JEALOUSIES and geographical pDis- 
TINCTIONS will be 'LosT in the at- 
tractions of a cpmmon country. 
Then, indeed, there will be No * 
Nort, no * Soutn, no * *East, 
no * 5West; but there will be 
SoNE * NATION. No SINGLE point 
of the compass, but the whole *Ho- 
RIZON will receive our regard. Not 
the Southern "Cross, flaming with 
beauty, — not even the North *Srar, 
so long the guide of the mariner 
and the refuge to the flying bond- 
man, — but the *wHOLE * star-spread 
FIRMAMENT will be our WORSHIP 
and DELIGHT. 

As the nation stands confessed in 
undivided sovereignty, the 1sTATES 
will not cease to perform their ap- 
propriate functions. Interlaced, in- 
terlocked, and harmonized, they will 
be congenial PaRTs of the mighty 
IWHOLE; while ‘LIBERTY and 
*EQUALITY will be the recognized 





BIRTHRIGHT of all, and no LOocAL pretension 
can interfere against the UNIVERSAL * LAW. 
There will be a sphere alike for the '*sTATES 
and *NATION. Locat self-government, which 
is the PRIDE of our institutions, will be recon- 
ciled with the *NATIONAL supremacy in the 
maintenance of human rights; and the two 
‘TOGETHER Will be the ELEMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
of the Republic. The 'sTaTEs will exercise a 
MINUTE jurisdiction required for the conven- 
ience of all; the *NATION will exercise that 
OTHER * PARAMOUNT jurisdiction required for 
the PROTECTION of ALL. The *RECONCILIA- 
TION — God bless the word ! — thus begun will 
embrace the people, who, forgetting Past dif- 
ferences, will fee] more than ever that they are 
*oNE; and it will INVIGORATE the still grow- 
ing Republic, whose original RooT was little 
more than an ACORN, so that it will find new 
ISTRENGTH to resist the shock of tempest or 
time, while it overarches the "CONTINENT with 
its generous shade. Such, at least, is the 
ASPIRATION in which ALL may unite. 


“TFirm like the OAK may our blest nation 
rise, 

No less distinguished for its sTRENGTH than 
SIZE; 

The unequal BRANCHES * EMULOUS UNITE 

To shield and grace the *tRUNK’s majestie 
height; ~ : \ 

Through long succeeding "YEARS and CEN- 
TURIES * LIVE, 

No *viGor * LosING from the arp they give.” 





—— Ir is said of Mohammed that he never 
wore silk but once in his life, and then threw 
it aside in disgust, saying it was no fit dress 
fora man. Still, he was in some things of 
extremely delicate and sensitive taste, as in 
the use of perfumes, and in his distaste for 
unpleasant odors. At Medina he once sent 
back a dish of mutton to the sender untouched 
because it was flavored with onions, saying 
that they were distasteful to the angel who 
visited him. He never travelled without tooth- 
picks, and antimony for his eyes. He was a 
good listener in conversation, and never, in 
shaking hands, was the first to withdraw his 
own. Sg 


—— Ir, in gathering a flower, you bruise or 


press it slightly, it will soon wither. If care- 
fully handled, it will retain its sweetness and 
freshness a long time. The same logic applies 
to the pleasures of this world: take them in 
small doses, and they will retain their freshness. 











OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
CLUB AVERAGES FOR 1868. 


The Mutual Club. 

HIS club passed a most eventful season last 

year. After meeting with reverses that 
would have broken up almost any other club, 
they at the eleventh hour rallied and snatched 
the championship from the Atlantics, and all 
but won the gold ball. The Mutuals played 
in 1868 forty-two games, of which they won 
thirty-two, losing ten. In these forty-two 
games the Mutuals scored ten hundred and 
sixty-six runs to six hundred and thirty-eight 
for their opponents, being an average of twen- 
ty-five to a game and sixteen over, against 
fifteen and eight over. Their highest score in 
a game was fifty-seven, and the lowest nine. 
The highest score against them was fifty-one, 
and the lowest one. 
The Cincinnati Club. ‘ 

The past season has been the most successful 

this crack western club has experienced since 
its formation. The members played in all 
forty-three games, losing but seven. In these 
games the Cincinnatis scored fifteen hundred 
and forty-four against five hundred and sev- 
enty-six, being an average of nearly thirty-six 
to a game, their opponents’ average being thir- 
teen with seventeen over. Hatfield leads in 
the batting score. Their victories over such 
clubs as the Unions of Morrisania, Mutuals, 
Haymakers, Buckeyes, and Nationals of Al- 
bany, stamp them as one of the leading clubs 
of the country. 


Cricket AND BAsE BALL On Ick.— Perhaps 
some of Our Boys will say, “I guess Uncle 
Oliver is out of his element when he talks of 


playing these games on ice.” But he is not, 
for both are of frequent occurrence. Last 
Christmas a very interesting cricket match 
was played on ice at Needham, near Boston; 
and last winter the crack base ball clubs of 
New York had several matches on ice. The 
players wear skates, and the side having the 
best skaters is generally the victor. 


AND GIRLS. 


SKATING RINKS. 


HERE are, doubtless, few of Our Boys 

and Girls who are not able to associate 
the name rivk with the object to which it be- 
longs, and yet we venture to say not one in 
five can tell whence the term originated. It 
cannot be found in any dictionary, and it is 
only within a few years that the word was 
known at all. The word rink is derived from 
the Scotch language, and means a covered 
enclosure for the preservation of ice. So a 
skating rink is a large building arranged for 
a peculiar system of ventilation, which secures 
during the whole winter, no matter how fickle 
the weather outside, a perfect sheet of fine ice. 
The ice is only a few inches in depth, and is 
frozen solidly to the bottom, so that no fears 
can be entertained of broken ice and wet feet. 
The great argument used by physicians against 
this healthy exercise has been the liability of 
catching cold after skating by standing in the 
open air upon ice or snow, exposed to raw, 
cold winds. Here you are quite under cover; 
no wind, no snow, and but a step from ice to 
dry floor, comfortable seats, or warm sitting- 
room. 

The rink possesses many advantages over an 
open park, where skaters are exposed to the 
cold blasts of winter, and the ice is exposed to 
the storms. In nearly every city in the coun- 
try they are to be found, and everywhere they 
are deemed indispensable for the enjoyment 
of the leading sport of winter. Boston has 
two of them, which are the only ones in New 
England. In Portland the skaters disport 
themselves on the “ Basin,” a large sheet of 
water in the northern part of the city. Lakes, 
ponds, and rivers abound throughout New 
England, affording ample opportunities for 
skaters. West of New England, however, the 
rink is an institution in every large city. New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Columbus, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis, all have them; while 
in Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto they are 
the principal places of public resort. They 
are built in all shapes and sizes, circular and 
square, the latter being the prevailing style. 
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VELocrpPEDEs. — These queer little vehicles 
are fast finding their way to public favor, and 
in a year or two will be quite common about 
our streets. They are made of all sizes, with 
two, three, or four wheels. They are capable 
of going from twenty to thirty miles an hour 
in the hands of experts. 
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ANSWERS. 

38. Corea. 39. Wyandot. 40. Cross-Keys. 
41. Office. 42. T-he S-will S-pout. 43. W 
(hens) (0 row) s (comet) (hay) (comb) (knot) 
(s in G) (less) (pies) (but) (inn) (bat) t a 
(lions) — When sorrows come, they come not 
single spies, but in battalions. 44. Raleigh. 
45. Utica. 46. Elmira. 47. Cairo. 48. Media. 
49. Natchez. 50. Try again. 51. 1. Moses. 
2. Asa. 3. River. 4. Yarenga. 


GS UUNG 


N. SKETCHLEY 


INVERTED PyRAMIDs. 

§3- Take the initial and final letters from a 
hard substance, and leave what every person 
has; from this, and leave a verb. 54. Take 
the initial and final letters from a boy’s name, 
and leave to exist; from this, and leave four. 
55- Take the initial and final letters from a 
stern look, and leave a rank; from this, and 
leave an interjection. SNEEZICKs. 


PROVERBIAL TRANSPOSITION. 
56. Son Lorg, sin no more at the glass. 
DownseEy. 
CHARADE. 

57. My first is an exclamation; my second is 
water; my third was a general in the Revolu- 
tion; my whole is a contributor to this Maga- 
zine. HavuTBoy. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
58. My first is in boat, but not in row; 
My second is in reap, but not in mow; 
My third is in pain, but not in woe; 
My fourth is in gone, but not in go; 
My fifth is in you, but not in me; 
My sixth is in bush, but not in tree; 
My seventh is in boy, but not in girl; 
My eighth is in ringlet, but not in curl; 
My whole is a modern bard of fame; 
Now, if you can, please tell me his name. 

CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


Sans-PIeps. 

60. Curtail anxiety, and leave a vehicle. 61. 
Compact, and leave caves. 62. A tax, and 
leave a small animal. 63. A color, and leave 
a part of the face. 64. To remark, and leave 
a negative. 65. To repair, and leave human 
beings. 66. A ruler, and leave a relation. 
67. A market, and leave to injure. 68. A 
precious stone, and leave a fruit. 69. Acid, 
and leave a sailor. JoHNNY CRAPEAU. 


ENIGMA. 
70. It is composed of 24 letters. The 7, 3, 9, 
| 22, I, 24, 5, I is a good thing to have. The 
| 13, 14, 10, 4, 21 is to stamp. The 19, 23, 11, 
| 12isanorb. The 16, 17, 8, 2 you will find in 
the sea. The 6, 15, 18, 20 are vowels. 
ORIENTAL. 





GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


REVERSIONS. 

72. Reverse to boast, and make clothing. 
73. A regicide, and make to whip. 74. The 
temper, and make the fate. 75. To treat 
coldly, and make a kind of cakes. 76. An 
implement, and make booty. 

HuGH Howarp. 


77+ MusIcaL Puzzle. 


Grorce GIMNEY. 
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NE of the neatest boys’ papers we have 

seen is ** The Yankee Pedler,” published 
in Norwalk, Conn. The enterprising editor 
informs us that his heart’s desire has always 
been towards the printer’s trade; but his fa- 
ther opposed it, and the disappointed youth 
became apprenticed to a jeweller. He nursed 
his love for the forbidden art in secret, how- 
ever, and privately purchased from a friend a 
fount of type and a printing press, to be paid 
for when he was able; and though still doing 
the dutiful in a jeweller’s shop, he issues 
monthly copies of ‘* The Yankee Pedler,” en- 
tirely original, without the knowledge of his 
employer. -It is our private opinion that this 
editor incognito has learned more of the 
printer’s than the jeweller’s trade. He expects 


soon to go into the newspaper business with a 
young man who can furnish the capital. 


C. D. Cerberus, Jr., we are not apt to be 
offended with any such pleasantries. The ad- 
dress has been corrected, as you will observe. 
The above named subscriber wishes more 
correspondents from Albany, N. Y.; address 
at Hartwick Seminary, Otsego County, N. Y. 
The puzzles are crowded out. — Laura Keene 
forgot to send his real name. The rebus is 
not quite good enough. — Handy Andy claims 
geographical rebus 1144. The geographical 
question is accepted. — Slim Jim, probably the 
reason was because we had so much on hand 
that was better. Try again when we are not 
so crowded. We, Us & Co. has beat H. H. 
by twenty-five and Ugen S. by thirty-five. — 
J. A. C., we will consider your suggestions 
about patents, &c. Another author has given 
us a sketch of Boz, which shall be published 
anon. — Frisco, the California Printer, has 
changed his address to care Langley, Crowell 
& Co., Box 1366, San Francisco, Cal. 

Luly says he is a little chap, seven years old, 
and has made fifty-one words out of ‘ postage.” 
We trust he had no help about it. He forgot 
to send answer to his puzzle, and we couldn’t 
guess it; no, indeed. — Licorice John, it was 
certainly cruel and uamanly to tie a string of 
fire crackers to a dog's tail, no matter what the 
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dog did. — Tempest, the transpositions of sto- 
ries are very good, only those stories have been 
used up in the head work columns. — Sloppy, 
see No. 27 for the picture you mention. — 
Bunny. gives a charming account of his visit 
to Sebec Lake, where one of his party caught 
two salmon from out the middle of a cascade, 
one of which was so large that ten persons 
could not eat the whole of it for breakfast. 
Bunny has been four years in Paris and Ger- 
many, and speaks Frenclt and German well 
enough to communicate with the natives. — 
Deshler Welch writes a very neat letter, — we 
wish every one of our correspondents wrote as 
neatly, — but the enigma is not well enough 
defined. — Little Pickle unfortunately writes 
with a pencil. Perhaps there is something 
very nice in the letter, but our poor old eyes 
fail to see it. 

P. H. G., tell Dick we “spelled down” the 
class once or twice. — Downsey, we think you 
must have brought down the house with that 
oration. Be assured we took it quietly down 
into the kitchen ourself, for fear Hannah might 
contract the Grecian bend. — Mouser Hickup 
explains himself. All right, Mouser; we be- 
lieve in your friendship, and in return will try 
to furnish a tip-top Magazine. Address the 
editor. Rebus no go. — Marion Quill’s riddle 
is too long. — Krow Mow, send the club to 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 


ACCEPTED. 


Rebuses — Dictator, Tempest; enigma — 
Virtus; puzzle — Monsieur. 


DECLINED. 


Paul Kendall, R. Bonheur, Skiff, Sailor Boy, 
B. Oats, Handy Andy, Bob O. Link, Killing- 
ton, Monsieur, Viola, Main Truck, H. B. R., 
George Gimney, Sam Sly, John Smith, Eu- 
reka, Krow Mow, Pearl C., Dictator. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 

Captain Jinks, Drawer P, Bath, Steuben Co., 
N. Y.; N. H., Box 285, Albion, Orleans Co., 
N. Y.; E. P. George, Jr., 606 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y.; F. W., Box 367, Al- 
bion, Orleans Co., N. Y.; Wolfert Penniman, 
Drawer 67, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y.; 
Harry Howard, Drawer 79, Oberlin, O.; Fitz 
Wittleworth (care N. A. Benner), 201 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City; Gilbert Starr, 
Box 351, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y.; 
William Norris, Marengo, McHenry Co., IIl.; 
G. F. W., 73 Michigan Street, Toledo, O.; 
Sam Sly, 4 Phils Row, Washington, D. C.; 
Hoky Poky, 827 Delaware Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sammy Small, Box 23, Kittanning, Pa. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








SPAIN UNDER THE ROMANS. 


HE Spaniards are descendants of various 
races, nations, ‘and peoples. At the dawn 
of history we find the peninsula in possession 
of the Iberians and the Celts. Of the Iberians 
little is known. From them Spain received its 
ancient name, Iberia, and the Iberus — now 
the Ebro—the name by which, with slight 
changes, it is still known. Their language is 
supposed to survive in the Basque, now spoken 
in the Biscayan provinces. 

The Celts, who, a little more than two thou- 
sand years ago, had not lost possession of 
Northern Italy and the countries now known 
as France, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
drove the Iberians from the south of France 
and North-western Spain in very early times. 
In the centre of the latter country the two peo- 
ples united, and were thenceforth known as 
Celtiberians. 

About a thousand years before Christ the 
Pheenicians commenced to build towns on the 
southern coast; and a century or two later, 
colonies were established on the eastern coast 
by the Rhodians and by other Greeks. Cadiz, 
Malaga, and Cordova were Pheenician towns; 
Rhodia and Saguntum — now Rosas and Mur- 
viedro— were among those founded by the 
Greeks. 

Carthage was founded by Tyrians, but the 
Carthaginians did not allow relationship to 
stand in the way of gain or conquest. Nearly 
five hundred years before our era they found 
an opportunity of supplanting the Pheenicians 
in Spain; and in the course of two centuries 
and a half they had brought under their sway 
a large portion of the country. At length the 
Greek colonies on the coast of Catalonia and 
Valencia, and several independent nations of 
the interior, seeing no other way of avoiding 
subjection to Carthage, called upon the Ro- 
mans for aid. The Roman deputation sent to 
Carthage (B. C. 227) obtained a promise that 
the Carthaginians would not push their con- 
quests beyond the Ebro, and that they would 
not disturb the Saguntines and the other Greek 
colonies. 

Notwithstanding this, Saguntum was soon 
besieged (B. C. 219) by a Carthaginian army 
under Hannibal. The destruction of this city 





was the signal for the second Punic war (B. C. 
218-201), during which Carthage lost her last 
foothold on the Peninsula. 

But the Romans did not gain quiet posses- 
sion of what their enemy had lost. Nearly all 
the ground had again to be won from the na- 
tives, and in some parts of the country the 
contest was obstinate and doubtful for many 
years. As if this were not enough, many bat- 
tles of the civil wars, during the decline of the 
Roman republic, were fought on the soil of 
Spain. That country, for two centuries after 
the fall of Saguntum, hardly knew the bless- 
ings of peace for a single year. Omitting 
lesser celebrities, we find the names of Has- 
drubal, Hanno, Mago, and Hannibal among 
the Carthaginians, the Spaniard Viriatus, and 
the Scipios, Sertorius, Metellus, Pompey the 
Great, and Julius Cesar among the Romans, 
in the military annals of Spain during this 
period. 

Shortly after the republic became an empire, 
under Augustus (B. C. 30-A. D. 14), war was 
suspended throughout the Roman world; and 
the Spaniards enjoyed a large share of tran- 
quillity from that time until the barbarians 
poured across the Pyrenees at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century (A. D. 409). 

As a province of the empire Spain held a 
high rank. The stupendous bridges of Alcan- 
tara and Mevida, and the celebrated aqueducts 
at Tarragona and Segovia, still attest the mag- 
nificence of that period. Nor was the Penin- 
sula wanting in illustrious men during those 
ages. The most learned and practical writer 
on agriculture among the ancients, Columella, 
the poets Martial and Lucan, the philosopher 
Seneca, the historian Florus, the geographer 
Pomponius Mela, and the rhetorician Quin- 
tilian, were Spaniards. Three of its best em- 
perors, Trajan, one of the greatest princes that 
ever swayed a sceptre, Hadrian, the enlight- 
ened protector of arts and literature, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, whose name was long held in 
grateful remembrance by his subjects, the em- 
pire owed to Spain. 

After the death of Constantine (A. D. 337); 
the prosperity of the Peninsula began to. de- 
cline. The taxes became heavier, and were 
more than the people could bear. In a short 
time towns were deserted, fields lay waste, and 
fruit trees were uprooted, that the value of 
property might be lessened and escape taxa- 
tion. At the close of the century nothing was 
to be seen but desolation, poverty, and misery. 
But there was yet a lower deep. The barbari- - 
ans crossed the Pyrenees, and the country was 
turned into a desert. 








